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Rural School Education 





The Play Movement and Its Significance Preparing 
By Henry 8. Curtis, Ph.D. Former Secretary of the 
Playground Association of America, and Supervisor of 
the Playgrounds of the District of Columbia. 

A concrete picture of the extent of the development of play in 
America, including a complete chapter on Play in the Country, which 
discusses the problem of play in the rural community and school. 


Education Through Play $1.25 
By Henry 8. Curtis. 
This volume discusses Play at the Rural School and other related 
play problems of interest to the rural teacher. 


The Practical Conduct of Play $1.50 
By Henry 8. Curtis. 
Detailed information in regard to the organization of play. 


The Rural Teacher and His Work Preparing 
By Harotp WALDSTEIN FoGur, Specialist in Rural School 
Practise, United States Bureau of Kducation; Author of 
“The American Rural School,’ ‘‘ Rural Denmark and 
its School.” 

This new book, a companion volume to THE AMERICAN RURAL 
ScHoot., is the result of many years spent in practical work for rural 
school and rural life improvement. The treatment is divided into 
parts as follows: 

INTRODUCTION: THE RurRAL TEACHER AND His OPPORTUNITY. 

Part I. Tue Rurat TeEacHEerR As CoMMUNITY LEADER—emphasizing 
as essential that teachers actually live the farm life they would 
assist in improving. 

Part Il. Tue TeEacuer As ORGANIZER AND ADMINISTRATOR—4dealing 
with the intricacies and complexities of school organization and 
administration. 

Part II]. Tue Teacner As MAKER OF THE REVITALIZED COURSE OF 
Srupy—discussing the new subjects essential to every complete 
rural school, and the best method of presenting both the new and 
the old subject matter. 
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Volume V 


EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY! 

THE PSYCHIC BASIS OF DEMOCRACY 
AMERICAN democracy in points of magni- 
tude, duration, economic progress, and 
realization of individual liberty—far sur- 
passes the restricted Athenian democracy, 
is rivaled only by superb France, and may 
be emulated by the giant-infant republic of 
Russia. Not alone is it the wealth, poten- 
tial and achieved, that drew here men of all 
We 


America longest know that in our econstitu- 


races. whose fathers have dwelt in 


tion and statutes, and habituated in our 
every-day thinking, there are steadfast prin- 
ciples such as these: In the life of the indi- 
vidual there will be liberty compatible with 
the welfare of the majority of the inhabi- 
freedom of development 
but 


standards of conduct will be established and 


tants; personal 


and expression will be maintained, 
protected for the betterment of society. 
The zealous protection of women and chil- 
dren is seen in unremitting efforts toward 
progressive legislation to meet changing so- 
celal and econon conditions, and particu- 
larly in the Southland is cherished a sur- 
vival of the nobler sentiments of chivalry. 
Equality of opportunity is a right and co- 
operation of civie responsibility is a duty, 
Life in its full- 
ness, true liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
health, 


achievement, are as yet 


in American democracy. 


based on knowledge and 


ness 
found nowhere on 
this globe, but all these surely have been 
nearest of realization in America, blessed of 
all peoples of a world now temporarily re- 

1 Presidential address at the banquet of the 
Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology, 


Lynchburg, Va., April 12, 1917. 
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turned to fierce struggle for elemental 
things. In the social consciousness of sea 
soned Americans we can also discern, aside 
from mawkish sentimentality, a collective 


emotional reaction in which are mingled 


sentiments of admiration for our soil, our 
mountains, our lakes, our mines and for 
ests for the very land itself and for the 
ploneer-conquerors of it, along wit] \ 
tions held in common concerning the esset 
tials of government and of union, that 
make for determined solidarity and brot] 
erhood—a true patriotism for th pr 
and war. 

If the eSSCTLCC of a mocra if ! i 
bitual sentiments and convictions of this 
kind are nourished in common bv t ! 
ereasing millions of our population, who 
nevertheless are more and more remote in 


time from the aggressiv 
lished 


. 
measures can be undertaken by us who now 


spirits who « stab 


principles iu this land, ther 


these 


live, for the strengthening of such habits 
of mind until they become increasingly per 
manent. The perpetuity of the elements of 
our democracy will be uneertain, unless 
there be effective preparation of this kind 


to train each new generation, as well as 


newcomers, for social participation in the 
manifold phases of modern lif The best 
instrument for this undertaking is the pub 
lic educational system, from | lergarten 
through university. 
WHY WE SUPPORT EDUCATION 
There are persons who are still lukewarm 


or dubious about the mission or the effiea 


of the public school supported as a funda 
mental phase of democratic life. Echoes 
survive of the ideas of Herbert Spencer op 
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posing education of a man’s children by the 
government; and of J. S. Mill, that educa- 
tion should be at the charge of the parent. 
On the other hand, strong notes for sup- 
port and for fearless readjustments of pub- 
lic edueation are being sounded to-day by 
Hall, Charles W. Eliot, Edward C. Elliott, 
Cubberley, Snedden, Lange, Prosser, Clax- 
ton, and by a host of trained schoolmen and 
women of enlightened, democratic spirit. 
We who are concerned in the promotion of 
sound principles of thinking especially with 
regard to pure philosophy, and psychology, 
and experimental education, and who as 
practical teachers must often consider the 
application of principles of science and of 
ethics to experiments and to hypotheses in 
human education, a group sitting in an 
hour of relaxation as citizens, in a momen- 
tous year, may be permitted to point sig- 
nificantly to the plain outlines of the com- 
mon structure of a democratic government 
and of a public educational system. One 
could easily adduce expressions from pub- 
licists and American statesmen firmly as- 
serting the principle of the oneness of 
democracy and education. For example, 
‘* Educate and inform the whole mass of the 
said Thomas Jefferson, ‘‘no other 
devised for the 


people,”’ 
sure foundation 
preservation of freedom and happiness.’’ 
We prefer for our purpose to tabulate the 
reasons why a government of true democ- 


ean be 


racy, whatever may be its various adminis- 
trative subdivisions, supports public educa- 
tion. Reasons why the incorporated peo- 
ple should establish and maintain educa- 
tion have been formulated repeatedly by 
renown, from Plato to Woodrow 
A type of education is desirable 


men of 
Wilson. 
for civilization even in a monarchy, but 
that universal education in a d®mocracy is 
imperative appears from this summary of 
arguments, which deserve frequent repeti- 
tion before the youth of this country and 
indeed before all peoples. 
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(a) Since each child born is a possible 
factor either toward betterment or destruc- 
tion of the state, the state in self-protection 
must be attentive to the conditions affect- 
ing the maturing of the plastic generation. 
The suffrage, the referendum, and the pre- 
vention of erime and degeneracy, each 
renders education a necessary measure for 
social security upon the part of the state. 

(b) The accumulation of knowledge and 
skill has made man a master of fire and 
electricity. Through knowledge he has dis- 
pelled savage superstition, and conquered 
many plagues, and filled hours of leisure 
with music, art, and philosophy. Prosper- 
ity, even sustenance, and adequate supply 
of food, clothing, and shelter for our en- 
larging population, measures of military 
and naval defense, the fact of competition 
in commerce and industry, the disappear- 
ance of apprenticeship, the necessity of 
transmission of culture, and morality, and 
law to our successors—these vital condi- 
tions render necessary the support of pub- 
lie edueation by concerted action of the 
people. 

(c) It is a fact in common experience, 
commemorated by poets more remote than 
Lucretius, andattested by biology and psy- 
chology, that peculiarly helpless is the hu- 
man being in infaney, and a being imma- 
ture, sensitively responsive to physical or 
psychic stimuli which environ him at birth, 
and during infancy, childhood and adoles- 
As the lungs have a right to air, 


the siomach to food, eves to sunlight—a 


cence, 


democratic view of life is that every child 
has a birthright to that environment best 
suited to his potentially. useful capacities. 
The state controls this general environment 
into which the child is born perforce, and 
therefore the state every 
child his share of a birthright, an environ- 


must assure to 
ment indicated best, we believe, by the con- 
cept ‘‘education.’’ 

(d) The task of public education is so 
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stupendous that only by the authority, 
powers, and resources of government can it 
The lead- 
ership and supreme authority in public 
education upon the part of authorized or- 


be established and maintained. 


ganization of the whole people, are not in- 
consistent with the operation of other use- 
ful agencies in edueation, private or de- 
nominational, conducted compatibly with 
the sound principles of humanism, prin- 
ciples which, we have faith to believe, are 
at the Americanism. The 
state has not only power and money to sup- 


basis of true 
port education, but the state alone can en- 


force universal standards regarding the 
health, the intellectual, and the industrial 
ethical 


incentives 


and rules, which stand- 


both 
the 


training, 
safe- 
the 


ards are and also 


guards in development of all 
people. 

(e) Publie education in an enlarged and 
enlightened sense is in fact an aspect of 
democracy, one inevitable form of its ex- 
pression. 

Better realization of the possibilitjes of 
life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, and more money 
for the school, might come from general de- 


democracy in assuring 


well-known reasons 


by every 


liberation these 
for the 


phase of our organized people, be it fed- 


upon 
support of education 
eral, state, county, township, municipality, 
or other c@mtributory agencies. t is op- 
portune jn this connection also to bring in 
rapid review before the people certain basal 
facts about education, its instruments, the 
difficulties, and the present status of this 
The 


broadening relations of education empha- 


our greatest American undertaking. 


size the truth that many elements and 
changes other than the teacher and the 


school are operative in modifying the hu- 
man organism. It is necessary only to 
hint at the possible effects of climate, heat, 
cold, moisture, dryness, proximity or re- 


moteness from the sea, disease, occupation, 
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the family, the crowd, the church, the 
press, the theater, peace, war, upon indi- 
viduals, groups, or races. So impressive is 
the magnitude of modern edueation ma- 
chinery that the incessant operation of 


these agencies in innumerable forms may 


be forgotten if we neglect the fundamental 


characteristics of formal] education as an 
undertaking to change, to d 
suppress, the omginal inheritances o 
nature 

EDUCATION IS CHANGE 
We may not be able directly to cause or 
the 


generation dwelling daily for some years 


to prevent desired changes in young 


within the schoolhouse. It is convenient, 
when we define education as a formal proce 
ess, to say, according to Thorndike, that it 
‘*to cause or to prevent changes 
in human add 


fully, in actual practise, with or without a 


is an effort 


beings’’—and, we regret- 


definite aim or ideal upon the part of the 
educator. At best, we can only manipulate 
stimuli and environment in a manner con 
ducive to the desired changes in the hu 
man organism. Education is not properly 


a daily task for a sleepy pedagogue, a 


pedant, or a mere wage-earner. There are 
profound problems in physics, chemistry, 
zoology, physiology, psychology, as well as 


in ethies. and CPCONOTHIGS, he tore the nrotes- 


sional educator of to-morrow. Two sub 
jects at this point are suggested which econ 
cern the more perfect realization of an edu 
cational system, considered as an integral 
part of our developing structure of demoe 


The 
the 


racv. These subjects are nature of 


universal education, and organization 


and practical administration of universal 
education. 

Publie education as a deliberate attempt 
upon the part of the state to change and 
beings can have no narrow 


mold human 


aim, restricted ideals, or be an exclusive 


privilege of caste, of sect, of wealth, or of 
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poverty. The process touches all ages of 


men, both sexes, all races, and is to be artie- 
ulated with all useful occupations of agri- 
culture, forestry, animal husbandry ; of the 


extraction of minerals: of the manufactur- 


ing and mechanical industries of the fae- 


tory, building or hand-trades; of commerce ; 


of publie service; of professional service ; 


of domestic and personal activities; or with 


the merely clerical occupations. Universal 


education includes in its scope appropri- 
ate training in skill, or in knowledge, of 


exhibit extreme 


their 


those human beings who 


individual variation from kind, 
whether the variation be destructive or ab- 
normal, or of unusual mental capacity, the 
supernormal, or of the defective 
the the 
quent, and the blind, and the deaf, and the 


There 


erades, grammar grades, 


such as 


feeble-minded, confirmed delin- 


crippled. are kindergartens, pri- 


mary intermedi- 
ate 
high schools, commercial high schools, teeh- 


schools, junior high schools, classical 


nical high sehools, industrial, trade, eon- 


tinuation, part-time and evening schools. 
Seores of 
to adapt better the school to individual and 


differentiations in sehool work 
community need are familiar, e. g., open-air 
classes, oral teaching of the deaf, classes for 
epileptics, schools for the preventive mode 


And in 


pereent- 


of attack upon vice and crime. 


addition, utilized by a fractional 
age of our population, there are the ecol- 
leges, the professional schools, and the uni- 
versities. Whatever may be one’s verbal 
definition of universal education, a glimpse 
of this list of typical kinds of edueational 
machinery at work in our country reveals 
the presence of multitudinous, formal in- 
struments of edueation which, if they were 
consciously coordinated for the higher pur- 
poses of democracy conceived as organ- 
ized humanism, would constitute a near- 
realization of universal education in prac- 
tise. 


Both the common striving for universal 
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education and the vigorous expression of 


individualism are witnessed 


in these mul- 
titudinous forms of educational machinery. 


The present status is not without danger, 


lest conflict, waste and chaos result from 
the failure to coordinate the whole school 
machinery of the nation, through the 
power of broadly democratic and pure 


educational ideals, clarified and made econ- 
customs, and laws 
The diffieul- 


ties of teachers in mental reconstruction, in 


trolling in the thinking, 
of our swelling population. 
least, in 


surrendering prejudices, or, at 


keeping in proper relation those educa 
tional aims or ends which are immediate or 
those 


proximate in nature, distinct from 


aims and ideals which are consum- 


ends, 


mate or ultimate in nature, are a persist- 
ent obstruction to better realization of uni- 
versal education. The traditional notions of 
formal and of mental discipline, culture, 
development, utility, knowledge, as aims in 
education doubtless will continue, but they 
will be subordinated to the ultimate aim of 
edueation for service, an education produe- 
ing men and women who live in health, in 
economie productivity, and in observance 
of standards of conduet, and in the happi- 
ness of brotherhood, whatever be the oeccu- 
the 


materialism, on 


pation or status of individual. 
Neither the 


hand, nor obsolete asceticism, on the other, 


crass one 
will suffice in place of this unifying con- 
ception of the mission of public education. 


UNDERSTANDING AND COOPERATION VS. FORCE 

We hope that the coordination, organiza- 
tion, and practical adminstration of all the 
resources of investment, income, officials, 
and teachers enlisted in publie education, 
may be accomplished through the spread 
of such idealism, and of clear-cut compre- 
hensions of educational science, rather than 
by the sudden centralizing of political 
power in education, or by undemocratic im- 


position of foree. Thus may we hope to 




















bring into more effective articulation not 
only the diverse forms of education main- 


tained bv the state, but also to inelude in 


this articulation more satisfactorily to all 
the educational 
and of 


The unsatisfactory organization of Ameri- 


-oneerned instruments of 


the church, endowed institutions. 


education, of course, can be under- 


stood only by reference to conditions of its 
origin. Not referred to in the federal con- 
stitution, public education was an interest 
left to the states. The development of fed- 
been 


land 


establishment of the Bureau of 


eral policies toward edueation has 


slow but positive, as evineed by 
erants, the 
Education, the passage of the Morrill Act, 
the Smith-Lever Act and the direct partici 

authorities in the 
educational Philip- 
pines, Alaska, Porto Rico, and lastly, by 
the Smith- 


Te interpret the federal pol- 


pation of governmental 


work of Hawaii, the 
the enactmerft 
Hughes Act. 


i@VvV as one o 


recently of 


necouragement, enlightenment 


and aid t@ward education. Direction 
toward uniformity and minimal essentials, 
where these are desirable, without cramp- 
ing individual or local initiative, is an in- 
ereasing tendency discerned especially in 
the splendid Smith-Hughes Aet, 


administration of which by the new federal 


the active 


board will be observed keenly by practi- 


tioners and idealists in education. 


PROGRESS AGAINST OBSTACLES 


the 
of characteristic 


Equally interesting are 


status and the evolution 


present 


state, county, township, town and munici- 
pal organizations of education within our 
Publie 
early 


forty-eight states. education has 


developed in spite of conditions 


against education—the primitive condi- 


tions of the wilderness, of poverty, per- 
sistent ideas of caste, and amid the rapid 
exploration, increasing 


changes due to 


the production and ex- 


Students of 


population, and 
penditure of amazing wealth. 
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educational organization, to-day 


the failures and successes 


tion of education, are able with some certi 
tude to draw the outlines of better, if not 
ideal, organization of the forees of staie, 
county, and imieipality The portant 
distinctions between the lay function of 
educational control—that of legislat 
‘consideration of policies, fimar 
employment of experts, and the profes 
sional function, whether of the expert ey 
utive, the direetor of departments, super 
visors, principals or teachers, are distil 


tions being bett r recognized B ards and 
superintendents and teachers ar mpro 
Neverthe ess, the reign 1 tl district 


ended. To th 


thirty thousand or more in some states he 


Ing. 


trustee is not 


combines in his zealous holding to an ex 


ploded notion of democracy, a varied and 
paralyzing, education ontro 
schools. Rural edueation suffers from tl 


de ay in SeTIS hle COUNTY reorevatl 

Municipalities are showing encouraging 
tendencies toward the small school boar 
appointive, or elective at large, with thi 


services of a trained and professional su 


perintendent, but there are cities whose 
schools still remain under the domination 
of political rings, and there are, alas, a few 
superintendents In name wi are mere 
tools of cliques, exerescences upon b edu 


eation and American democracy. Statistics 
show that the leadership in great things has 
been held by men and women trained in our 
higher institutions of learning This is a 
tribute to the efficiency of 
noble men and women who have give 
lives to labors of instruetion and research 
within our higher institutions. Their 
duction of leadership does not seem to di 
minish However, our universities—state 
and our ¢ 


endowed. and ce nominationa! 


leges, and normal] schools, are undergoing 
scrutiny, questioning, and wholesome trans 


formation. In the process of self-examina- 
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tion some strange products of the system of 
selection of men by mere criteria of de- 
grees and publications, or worse—by sole 
criteria of social or political influence, are 
occasionally uncovered. Here and there 
men are found in normal schools, colleges 
and universities, posing as peculiarly fit 
teachers of chosen youths of this democratic 
nation, men who might be employed better 
Ego- 


tism and oracularism parading in the name 


at manual labor, or in a clerkship. 


of science, complacency in the guise of the 
professional philosopher, ignorance, and bad 
manners in the guise of a type of culture, 
anti-American and _ anti-social notions 
the 


striving 


flaunted in name of progressivism, 


small souls for livelihood, con- 
spicuity, or leadership—such as these are 
aliens in the sphere of education for democ- 
racy. 

We need clearer conceptions of the sig- 
nificance and necessity of universal eduea- 
tion, abandonment by educators and by 
business men, of narrow, selfish or per- 
We need selee- 


tion and reward of teachers, renewed ¢co- 


verted aims or propaganda. 


operation by all agencies in education in 
order to conduct an education suited for 
life in our American democracy, which to- 
day presents the greatest opportunity of 
the world’s history wherein to work out the 
ideals of human brotherhood. By a turn- 
ing to practical idealism by our people, we 
eould work profitably for democracy. If 
philosophers and psychologists and teach- 
ers could help to disseminate to the people 
clearer conceptions, expressed in simple 
terms although based on research, about the 
nature of education, and its inevitable rela- 
tions to the fundamentals of democracy, 
they would render a patriotic service the 
results of which should be enduring. 
To-day a student from afar observing for 
the first time the educational 
within all of the United States, from Pacifie 
to Atlantic, might be impressed by three 


Systems 
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vivid characteristics of our American Edu- 
eation. First, by the magnitude of present 
educational efforts, whether estimated by 
the twenty millions of young lives enrolled, 
or according to the eight hundred millions 
of dollars expended yearly for education ; 
secondly, by the variability in educational 
organizations, administration, methods, and 
expense ; and thirdly, by the persistence of 


certain fundamental convictions, aspira- 


tions, and of faith toward education, in the 
minds of our one hundred millions of peo- 
ple. Now that the pillars of civilization 
tremble, well may we pause to scrutinize 
our educational system as it affects democ- 
racy, to examine present democracy as af- 
fecting education, and to consider both edu- 
the light of 
human experience, in order that we may 


eation and democracy in 
renew our zeal for our country and our be- 
lief in humanity. 
Davin Spence HILu 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


VOCATIONAL CIVICS 

CITIZENSHIP is membership in a state. 
As the member of a family has certain 
responsibilities, which are his life, so the 
member of a state, which is only the prin- 
ciple of the family in its cumulative devel- 
opment, has certain duties which are im- 
perative if he is to be of service to the 
state. The requisites for such civic effi- 
ciency are to be found in the willingness 
to be a citizen and in a continuing interest 
in the welfare of the group. 

Whatever else this socio-political group 
may be, it is a mass of interactions between 
individuals of which the community is 
composed, and if the group is to have any 
kind of unity, these interactions must be 
regulated and controlled, that is, the activ- 
ities of the several members of the group 
must be adjusted to one another in some 


more or less definite way. If this can not 






























































be accomplished, the group will be unable 
to form a purposive unit and its life thus 
diversified will not be able to maintain or 
to develop itself. Plato, pointing out this 


fundamental principle, says: ‘‘I would 
allow the state to increase so far as it is 
with unity,’ and this unity 


has its bases in the fact that each individ- 


consistent 


ual has a working knowledge of the domi- 


int social forces operative in the com- 
munity. 

It does not matter what form the state 
may take, whether it be monarchy, aristoc- 


or democracy, its existence is depend- 


racy, ‘ 
ent upon the idea of state carried in the 
minds of the people. This idea can not be 
one of material security, as has been pointed 
out by many writers of political science, 
for human nature, as it is, would to the un- 
doing of the state, place many interpreta- 
tions upon material security. The aim of 
the state must be the perfection of human 
and social life. 

No nation can last, which has made a mob of 
itself. . . . It must discipline its passions, and di- 


rect them, or they will discipline it... .2 


The measure of a nation can not be found 
in the forms of life; it is to be found in the 
life itself, It is true that the essence of 
ideals may be analyzed from certain ap- 
pearances, but magnitude, power, duration, 
and totality of ideals are only to be known 
by living them. So it becomes highly im- 
portant that 
political group have a knowledge of the 
He should think 


se 


each member of the socio- 
ideals of the community. 
social coordination of 
which the achievement by each individual 
of his own freedom should contribute to a 
like perfecting of the powers of all.’’ 


of a interests ‘‘in 


1 Plato, ‘‘The Republic,’’ Jowett translation, 
423 C. 

2 Ruskin, ‘‘Sesame and Lillies’’ (Pocket edition, 
’07 )y p- 31. 
3 Dewey, 
Press), p. 13. 


‘*Ethies’’ (Columbia University 
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The people of this nation have selected 
and maintained democracy as the ideal of 


government to be realized Democracy 1S 


When 


we define democracy as that system which 


not a definite form; it is a tenden ‘\ 


designates ‘‘how to secure equality of 
wealth with liberty, without sacrificing any 


thing that we now prize, such as pri) 
property, freedom of contract, freedom of 
initiative, and economic competition,’’* we 
see that we are defining it in terms of proc- 
ess rather than in terms of form, Ot 
definitions could be called to mind f: 
standpoint of political science, but we are 


not chietly interested in such pre 


their own sake, but for their relation to the 
well-being of the individuals that make up 
the state. Hence we see that democracy 


the scientific 


‘*is not so much an addition to 


and industrial tendencies as it is the per- 
ception of their social or spiritual mean- 
This is 


the dominant vocation of all human beings 


ing.’” true because at all times 


is living, and, because of the instincts of 
the race, it is a living together. 

If, then, citizenship is defined as mem- 
bership in the socio-political community, 
the fulfilling of the 
membership is vocational. 


obligations of such 
‘In one sense 
one is called to these things more impera- 
tively than he is called to make a living, 


‘iety if 


meet its re- 


for the state removes him from s 
he fails to prepare himself to 
quirements in these directions, while it pro- 
vides him a living and lets him go free, if he 
is unable to make it for himself.’** Thus 
recognizing that the establishing of socio- 
political relationships is vocational we must 
of necessity assume that the training of the 


individual by the group is to be considered 


system for the 


in the same light, and so any 
training for citizenship becomes vocational 
civics. 

4 Carver, 264. 
5 Dewey, ‘‘ Ethics,’’ p. 14. 
6 Moore, ‘‘ What is Education?’’ p 


‘* Essays in Social Justice,’’ p. 
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The study of civics was introduced into 
the course of study of the public schools 
about the middle of the nineteenth century 
as the result of the agitation of the nation 
over certain fundamental] principles of gov- 
ernment. At first it received only perfunc- 
tory attention, but as the national issues of 
the Civil War developed greater attention 
was given to the study then called ‘‘Con- 
stitution of the United States.’’ From that 
day to the present time civics has been 
attention as a 
first the 


attracting more and more 


study in the publie schools. At 


study of civies consisted in a large measure 


f committing to memory the text of the 
Constitution and also certain biased com- 
several 


upon the meaning of the 


This formal study of the form of 


ments 

articles. 
government was never connected with the 
socio-political life of the pupil to aid him in 
effectually realizing his obligations in actual 
life. Such a 


demned altogether. 


beginning is not to be con- 
It was a beginning and 
as the teachers grew in experience of gov- 
ernment and governmental practise the 
course has gradually taken a broader basis 
even though at the present time it is usually 
taught in an extremely limiting way. Such 
a knowledge about the study is of less and 
less use to the pupil in our life that is be- 
coming ever more and more complex. 
This study of the form of government 
came about in the most natural way. It is 
the result of the the time. 


in socio-political organization 


conditions of 
Instruction 
may be given in two ways: ‘‘first, by study- 
ing the structure of government and the 
duties of the individual in relation to it; 
and second, by discipline in the perform- 
ance of such social duties as fall to them 
during school life, with the expectation that 
thereby sound habits may be created and 
good citizenship may be a continuation of 

7 Bourne, ‘‘The Teaching of History and Civ- 
ies,’” p. 93. 
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These 
two methods have their bases in two very 
different systems of educational philos- 
The former method 
adopted at first for; educational ideals were 


the earlier training in conduct.’” 


ophy. was the one 
dominated by the doctrine of formal dis- 
cipline, hence the form of government being 
immediately available and exact was ac- 
cepted ; there being no text-books or suita- 
ble writings on government for use in the 
schools, the constitution was taken as the 
work from which to study ; social interrela- 
tionships and tendencies had not been de- 
fined or evaluated or coordinated, so there 
was little available knowledge on these sub- 
jects for use in the teaching of civies; and 
the teachers teach 
civics from any other standpoint, because 


were unprepared to 
of their lack of training in governmental 
affairs. 

This method of teaching civics usually 
accomplishes teaching the form of govern- 
ment in its barest outlines. It does not, 
however, meet any needs of the individual 
in establishing himself as a member of the 
socio-political group, nor bring to him its 
ideals in order that he may be an efficient 
make realize that his 
vocation is living and that it is a living 
knowledge 


member, nor him 


with others. He have a 
about such membership but the motivation 


The only adequate 


may 


will be entirely lacking. 
training for citizenship is training through 
citizenship. 

Realizing that efficient citizenship can 
only be accomplished through training in 
socio-political relationships, a new school is 
advocating a study for citizenship that is 
The aim of this 
‘The aim of 


community civics is to help the child to 


termed community civies. 
course has been stated thus: 
know his community—not a lot of facts 
about it, but the meaning of his community 
life, what it does for him and how it does 
it, what the community has a right to ex- 

















from him, and how he may fulfil his 


pect 


obligations, meanwhile eultivating in him 
the essential qualities and habits of good 
* This 


; tizenship.’ study 


child is familiar for his training 


that this fundamental principle ought to 


recognized, but the danger that is habl 
to arise out of such study is that the chil 
in localism and not in 


s held that the 


dren will be trained 
‘federal ecitizenship.”’ It 


does not locality 


term community connote 
but it is true that under the present ar- 
rangement of the course of study, all of 


} 


is primarily 
that 
that 


places in which t 


the interest in local problems. 


This is true with the increase of fed- 


eral control] there 


many 
tionship with the individual is as intimate 
as is that of any local subdivision of govern- 
ment. Thus while community civics may 
not entirely crowd out the teaching of na- 


' 
vernmental ideals, it 1s 


tional a using a 
or; od method to place a wrong emphasis, 
its conception is a 


selected 


Community ¢ivies in 


reactionary movement that has 


the modern methods of social anal- 


some of the 


} 


molded them into an edueational! 


YSIS and 


system that is to give the child an abiding 


interest in governmental affairs. It is a 


splendid system in its social approa +h and 
the application of the principle of learning 
by doing, but it is weak in that it tends to 
thus minimizing 


the teaching of localism, 


the importance of national unity, and fur- 
ther in that it leaves out of account custom 
imitation thus lessening the civie efficiency 
of the individual because of a lack of gov- 
ernmental ideals and patriotism. 


These 


then, present two types of dangers which 


two systems for civic training, 


have to be overcome in any efficient system 

8‘*The Teaching of Community Civics,’’ United 
States Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 23, 1915, 
whole No, 650, p. 11. 
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in the full realization of his membership in 
the group. There are certain customs that 
we accept as members of the group because 
they have been tested, not by us, but by our 
Such forms the 
large working basis in the life of every indi- 
The requisites for direction in 


progenitors. imitation 
vidual. 
this phase of the study are to be found in 
literature and 


history, autobiography, 


music. I have named these sources in the 
ascending order of importance, for it 1s 
while history may tell of 


evident that 


past institutions and development, it can 
never become so great a directive agency 


as music, which not only tells of past 


tendencies, but in a large measure allows 
the pupil to feel about the past as did those 
who were estimating and living the insti- 
tutions of their day. Greater importance 
should be given to what national music we 
now have and much emphasis should be 
attached to the creation of a great body of 
musie of our people, their life and their 
ideals. 

The study of the form of government 
and of the analysis of the several social 
institutions of the group should be made 
to grow out of rational imitation. Many 
times in each decade the form of govern- 
ment is tried, and altered where it is found 
weak or insufficient to meet the ideals of 
the people. Our government has main- 
tained its form in its main aspects because 
it has been found suitable to the needs of 
the group. The pupil in studying the 
forms of the socio-political organization 
should not only know what the forms are, 
but also his relationship to such institu- 
tions as he is responsible for, and which 
he intrusts with his rights. This does not 
mean, as has been implied so often, that 
the pupil needs to have a minute knowl- 
edge of government. It is better for an 
electorate to have a correct knowledge of 


the principles of their government than 
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to have a detailed knowledge of the duties 
and powers of the offices of government. 
To-day, more than ever before, government 
is requiring, if it is to be efficient, experts 
to act as officials. This division of labor 
brings us, only the more keenly, the prob- 
lem of education in citizenship, so that the 
people may protect their institutions. 
Instruction in the forms of socio-polit- 
ical life ean be given through class-room 
instruction and through development and 
supervision of group activities outside of 
the classroom. Wherever it 
should be so taught that it will show the 
relationship of the individual to the state 
and of the state to the individual. Such 
instruction is to give the pupil a basis for 


is given it 


the judging of governmental ideals. 

An electorate thus trained will have an 
intelligent and continuing interest in the 
welfare of the group. Moreover, man is an 
inventive animal, and his mind being occu- 
pied with governmental affairs, when the 
necessity arises, will be more inclined to 
invent new social relationships. He will 
create new ideals to replace those that 
must be laid aside because of the develop- 
ment of the group, and he will be better 
able to care for himself as a member of 
the community. 

Instruction in social relationships start 
with the beginnings of the child’s family 
life, and continue in increasing importance 
as he grows older. School life, with its 
classes, with its play groups, with its or- 
ganizations, and with its spirit is but a 
part of this training. The school is estab- 
lished to contribute to the pupil’s training 
for social activity, and in order to assist 
in contributing to real ecivie intelligence 
it should take up the training started 
in the pupil’s life before he came to school 
and carry it to certain ends. A com- 
plete course in civic training should be 
given by the time the pupil reaches the age 
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limit set by the compulsory education 
laws. Such a course Can in no wise ¢com- 
} | 
standing of his relationship to the group, 


e his training, but a certain under- 


a certain attitude toward government and 
governmental authority, can be assured. 
Those pupils who continue in school should 
be provided with more complete civic in- 
struction as they advance. 

The course of instruction for citizenship 
should be throughout a course that would 
make the pupil be the instructor and the 
He should be a citizen training 
is for 
him to solve the meaning of membership 


instructed. 
himself for future usefulness. It 


in the nation by his living. Thus his living 


in and for the socio-political group is his 
vocation and his training for such living is 
vocational civics, 


CLoyp Heck MarvIN 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE FUTURE OF THE CLASSICS IN THE ENG 
LISH SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A pDEPUTATION of the Classical Association 
waited upon Mr. Fisher last week to lay before 
him certain proposals with regard to the pro- 
vision of teaching of Greek and Latin in sec- 
ondary schools. It consisted of Lord Bryce, 
Sir A. , Sir Frederic Kenyon, Professor 
Haverfield, Professor C mway, Professor Son 
nenschein, Professor Ure, Professor Slater, 
Mr. Walter Leaf, the headmaster of Marlbor- 
ugh (Mr. G. Norwood), Dr. W. Rushbrooke, 
Mr. A. Mansbridge, Mr. W. E. P. Pantin, Mr. 
W. Edwards, Mr. E. R. Garnsey, Miss D. 
Limebeer, Miss Strudwick, Miss H. L. Powell 
Miss M. H. Wood. The proposals pre- 


sented are as follows: 


and 


1. That the Board of Education be asked to use 
its influence and resources towards securing: (a 
That in each area of accessibility for school at 
should be at 


school for boys and one for girls, at 


tendance there least one secondary 
which effi 
cient teaching may be provided in both Greek and 
Latin to a standard enabling pupils of ability to 
enter a specialized classical course of a high stand 
do 80 


ard in some British university. In order to 
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+} must . » nesant ¢ - ¢ ‘ 
compete with reasonable chance of s ess for 
entrance scholarships at the different universities 

6b) That in every area syste s} i be ar 
ranged by which pupils who so desir in be trans 
ferred to sue} sch ein the rea ind that n the 
case of the h lers of scholars sar vddit il al 


lowance should be made to « r y is¢ I 
th st of daily attendance where traveling is 
volved If more than one local authority 
cerned in such an area, a combined scheme should 
be organized for transferring the te S< 
airships for this rpos 

That. besides the school or sc} a . 
Greek is taught, the number of secondary } . 
maintained or aided by the local education au 
thority, which provide teaching in more than on 
language other than English, should be steadily 
increased; and if the first language is a 1 it rm 
language, the second language should always be 


Latin, unless for special reasons Greek were pre 


7 


ferred in some particular cases 


d) In the ease of pupils who do not pass d 
rectly from an elementary into the classical second 
ary school, facilities by means of scholarsh ps for 


transfer into the classical school from 


other ses 
ondary s hools should be provided The successful 
working of any such scheme depends upon the 
eral facilities existing in the area (i) for the trans 


fer of all able pupils from prin 


| ary to s lary 
schools at an age early enough to enable them to 
profit duly by a secondary course; and for 
their remaining at school long enough to e« 
plete it 
2. That the board be asked to regard a training 
in Latin language and literature, and at least some 
knowledge in the original of the typical parts of 


Greek literature, as an important and generally 


necessary element in the training of all teachers of 


English literature above the elementary stage; 


ana 

to use its influence to encourage the application of 
this principle in secondary schools 

Finally the Classical Association lesires to 

draw the attention of the Board of Education to 


the existing tendency, by which the education given 


to the cleverer children who come from the el 


mentary schools bears a different stamp from that 
given to children of the professional classes, being 
directed more narrowly to material and lustrial 
well-being a1 1 less to the effective study of litera 
ture and history Among the pupils from the el 


mentary schools will be manv who are likely to 
exercise influence in the public life, both mur pal 
and national, of the coming generation; and in the 
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interest of the whole community it is of high im 
portance that these future leaders of their fellow 
should 


history ot 


citizens have some knowledge of the 


past 
mankind, especially of its political in- 
stitutions and experiments; and should acquire an 
enduring interest in the ideals of both private and 
which the noblest sides of 


publie character, by 


civilization have been moulded. The Classieal As 
with interest the declaration of 


Educa- 


Recommendation 12 


sociation observes 
the Workers’ | 
tional Rec 
‘* That 


ultimately depends on the collective wisdom of its 


slucational Association 
istructton, 
since the character of British democracy 
adult members, no system of education can be com- 


plete that does not promote serious thought and 


discussion on the fundamental interests and prob- 
The Classieal Associa 


this end ean be 


lems of life and soe iety.’’ 


tion believes that secured only if 


the same freedom of access to the thought and his 
tory of the greatest races of the past as is given 
to the children of the more privileged classes is 


also, by a wise system of national education, 


opened to children from every elass of the com- 


munity. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION 
AT the meeting of the American Medical As- 
New York last week Dr. Ar- 


Bevan, of who 


sociation held In 
Dean 


elected pre sident of the 


thur Chicago, was later 


association, present d 


this report. He revie wed the ache vements of 


this council during the fourteen years. 


According to a 


past 
press report, in 1904 only four 
medical schools were requiring for admission 
the standards which were now being enforced. 
or had been adopted by HD medical colleges. 
s had six or 


Then only a few colleg more ex- 


pert full-time teachers in their laboratory de 


whereas now there over 70 


1904 
method of teaching by 


partments, were 
a still smaller number 


bed- 


were 


such colleges. In 
had adopted the 
side and ward section clinics, which 
majority 
the 
had avoided 
and 


education. It 
that a 


now generally employed by the 


of the 
medical 


colleges. In their development 


schools of this country 


the weakne sses of the English German 


eould be 
better 


being 


systems of medical 


stated without exaggeration 


medical training was now 


furnished by the 
the United States than could be 


all-round 


leading medical schools of 
obtained in 
the medical schools of either Germany or Great 


Britain. In 1904 the medical graduates num- 


bered 5,747, while in 1916 they numbered 
5,518. Fortunately the high-grade medical 
schools had passed the lowest ebb and the num- 


ber of graduates 
With the entry of the United States into the 


European war the demand for physicians at 


Was again on the increase. 


first appeared to be so urgent as to require 


medical schools to adopt continuous sessions 
usual summer vacation, at 
and junior classes. Fortunatels 
more ¢: consideration by the 
Medical 


east such a measure was not 


Medical 


Board showed that for the present at 
imperative. Be 


sides the General Board of the Na- 


tional Council of Defense, several standard- 
izing agencies, including the Council of Med- 
cal Education, which had considered the mat- 


ter, were of the opinion that the emergency at 
present was not sufficiently acute to justify a 
the medical course or the lower- 


yal standards, although 


shortening of 


ing of educati: certain 


readjustments in procedure might become nee- 


’ 1 
essary. lf, nowever, the emerg arose the 


ency 
medical schools and state boards could be de 
pended on to do whatever the government re- 


One of the most important and satis 


factory pieces of work undertaken by the 


council was the establishment in 1910 of the 
medical students’ register. Not only had the 
colleges furnished elaborate reports reg 
new students admitted, but also on blanks fur- 
nished by the council they had had each new 


student fill out and sign a statement regard- 
ing his educational history, showing by years 
where and when his preliminary education was 
obtained. This provided the council with the 
means of checking and verifying the entrance 
student 

In no one particu- 


this 


qualifications of every from whom 


lar had the medical schools of country 


been so greatly improved as in the require- 


The medical 


register meanwhile was an important addition 


for admission. students 


to the Biographical Index of Physicians of the 
Med 


hospitals 


United States, which was the basis of the 
ical 


deemed in position to furnish acceptable in- 


Directory. <A _ revised list of 
ternships for medical graduates had been pub- 


lished during the past year. The list now in- 
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ided 519 general hospitals, providing 2,709 dustrial or vocational workers s} rest upon tl 
ternships; 57 state hospitals, providing 303 cooperatiol! ‘ yees i r 
ternships, and 111 special hospitals, provid senapmaneni sions si t 
¢ 328 internships. Altogether there were . , 
- 4 ’ , ; . active pay 
687 hospitals, which provided internships for 
; d In order that a : 
40 medical graduates. There were doubt 
; - . t pens n syste } \ ‘ SN 3 
ess other hospitals that could be included in Rey 


list Acting on the instruction of House et aside, vear bv ve the 
Delegates the secretary of the « uneil had its accun ited interest. ¢ I 
repared a list of approved colleges of arts the age agreed 


i sciences That list was much needed as a A method by which a pension is 


de to deans of medical colleges, secretaries vance Im annual or monthly instalments 
f state licensing boards and others in admin PRGNIOR | which can b _— 
ng the present standards of admission to Se 2 - 
study of medicine. In ¢ ympiling this list ee ' : ‘ agri pple ‘ ' 
uncil had depended upon such standard a “d in The i : i ao : 
g agencies as the Association of American , 6 conditions. To atta haa 
Universities. Several plans by which the stu ticipation in the pension system to the ext f an 
dent’s time might be saved were under discus agreed minimum should form & t f enter 
suggesting rearrangement of the last tw g the s yment t ! 
irs of the grammar and the high-school] Wich ar operating t 


irses. The report included an outline of Phe press r 


the work conducted by the council and sug s 
a .egie Foundation, tl min ' 
sted lines along which future work might , 
. Opi i that ti extensi t t 
rried on as soon as conditions were favor 
iss ited atit + re if thy . 
| 
ting by tl ceil of : 
meet ts expectat 3 l 


THE PENSIONS OF THE CARNEGIE FOUNDA 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT suggestion as to where the large 8 
OF TEACHING this could be obtained 

It will be remembered that the Carnegie It i " 
Foundation, being unable to meet the obliga a 

ns it had undertaken, proposed to establish — pJaced jy ¢ ie 
a contributory system of pensions. The Amer- 

? Tat TIO? if "yi ers ry ssors ATD ~ rn —P . . 
ican Association of University Professors ay EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
pointed a committee whose report was pub- 


ished in ScHoot AND Society. There was sub- 


. ' the scl tf educat | 

sequently appointed a joint commission, which 

is now presented its report. According to a | BES COCR APPOnce | 

ress notice, the following is an outline of th cation n J ers ( e v 
commission’s conclusions cy S WOTK ers ( 

Men either on salary or on wages are, in the eco wal { ra new ad rt 
nomie sense, employees. The employer, whether a whien I l 
government, a cor} oration, or an individual, has a normal se! : ! d t I tr 
direct financial interest in the establishment of In this ] vill be assisted by M Marcaret |] 


+ 


some pension system which shall enable old or dis oe fs Fars | w ( 
bled persons to retire under satisfactory condi- 
tions. The obl 


ate in sustaining a pension system is primarily a 


tion of the employer to cooper 


- 
iga 


| a . ; +} 5 t 
financial one, and in the second place a moral one. Professor Bag ) Ral : 


A pension system designed for any group of in- agemel! 
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training of teachers. Professor Bagley is joint 
editor of the Journal of Educational Psychol- 
o”gN. 
At the William 
] 


Scott Gray has been appointed dean of the col- 


University of Chicago, 


lege of education. He has been promoted to an 
assistant professorship in the department of 
education, as has also Harold Ordway Rugg. 


Proressor SAMUEL E. GILLMAN, who retired 
from the army as a colonel some years ago and 
has since been on the faculty at West Point, 
is named for superintendent of the mili- 
tary academy, succeeding Colonel Biddle, who 
has been assigned to command the new Sixth 


Regiment of Engineers, for service in France. 

Miss Jutta Laturop, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, has been 
asked to head the child welfare department of 
the women’s committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. 

New York 
honorary degree of doctor of publie health on 
Dr. S. Baker, of the Bureau of 


University has conferred the 

Josephine 

Child Hygiene. 
New 


the fine residences upon its campus into a fac- 


York UNIversITYy will convert one of 
ulty club house. The equipping of the build- 
ing for that purpose is done by the class of 
1902 as a testimonial to Dr. J. J. Stevenson, 
The building 


is to be known as Stevenson Hall. 


emeritus professor of geology. 


Proressor H. Morse Steruens, of the Uni- 
versity of California, has been regaining health 
The effect 


of the long period of illness which resulted from 


slowly since his return to Berkeley. 


an attack of pneumonia is gradually disappear- 
ing. During this semester Professor Stephens 
has done no active work; his courses have been 
given by Professor Carleton H. Hayes, of Co- 
lumbia University. 


THE sixtieth anniversary commencement 
exercises of the Birmingham (Pa.) School for 
Girls celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of 


of Miss N. J. Mount 


Holyoke graduate, who was one of the organ- 


the services Davis, a 


izers of the school and who is now professor 


emeritus. 
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CoLuMBIA University will lose by retire- 


ment or resignation this year three members 
of the faculty: 
been for 


James F. Kemp, 
head of the 


department of geology; Professor George S. 


Pre fess Tr 


who has many years 


Fullerton, of the department of philosophy, 
who has made his home in Munich, Bavaria, 


Will- 


hofft, of the department of mechanical engi- 


for several years, and Professor J. L. 


neering, who is about to enter industrial work. 
PRESIDENT CuHar_Les F. Tuwine, of Western 

Reserve University, will be the orator at the 

commencement exercises of the University of 

Pennsylvania, on June 20. 

Hart, of Har- 

vard University, gave the principal address at 


New 


Professor ALBERT BUSHNELI 
the commencement ceremonies at the 
Hampshire College, on June 5. 

Dean Wicpur L. Cross, of Yale University, 
has been appointed a trustee of the Connec- 
ticut College for Women. 

Tue following members of Columbia Uni- 
versity have been appointed an administra- 
tive board of religious and social work, to put 
into effect the newly adopted plan of unifying 
and organizing the entire religious and social 
work of the university: The Rev. Raymond 
C. Knox, chaplain, and Professors 
Woodbridge, 
3raun, Germanic languages; 


Van Arsdale, 


Hamlin, 
architecture; philosophy; Er- 
skine, English; 
Hawkes, 


household arts. 


mathematies, and 


THE university senate of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, has voted to establish 
a committee on research to be affiliated with 
the national research board. The committee 
is composed of Dr. George N. Stewart, chair- 
School of Medicine; Dr. Torald Soll- 
mann, vice-chairman, School of Medicine; and 
Professors H. P. Cushing, secretary, Adelbert 
College; H. W. Springsteen, Adelbert College; 
F. H. Herrick, Adelbert College; O. F. Tower, 
Adelbert College; H. A. Aikins, College for 


man, 


Women, and Edward Spease, School of 
Pharmacy. 
WE learn from Nature that the British 


Board 


pointed an advisory committee, consisting of 


Government Central Control has ap- 
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Lord D’Abernon (chairman), Sir G. Newman, 
Dr. A. R. Cushny, Dr. H. H. Dale, Dr. M. 
Greenwood, jun., Dr. W. McDougall, Dr. F. 
W. Mott, Dr. C. S. Sherrington, and Dr. W. 
C. Sullivan, to consider the conditions affect- 
aleohol, 
ticularly the effects on health and industrial 
the « 


ing the physiological action of par- 


efficiency produced by sumption of 


beverages of various aleoholie strengths, with 


special reference to the recent orders of the 


Central Control Board, and further to plan 
out and direct such investigations as may ap- 
the 


more exact data on this and cognate questions. 


pear desirable with view of obtaining 


Dr. Livincston Farranp, president of the 
Colorado, 
an authority on tuberculosis, will go to France 


University of and well known as 
under the auspices of the Rockefeller Founda- 


tion to undertake a campaign against tuber- 


eulosis. Dr. Farrand was formerly professor 
of anthropology in Columbia University. 

Dr. P. G. 
first holder of the George Herdman chair of 
The 


establishment of a chair of geology in the uni- 


H. Boswe.i has been appointed 
geology at the University of Liverpool. 


versity has been long delayed, and is now pos- 
sible owing to the generosity of Professor and 
Mrs. 
as a memorial to their son, the late Lieutenant 


Herdman, who have endowed the chair 


George Herdman. 


A MEMORIAL tablet has been erected in Sage 
Chapel at Cornell University to James Morgan 
Hart, emeritus professor of English, who died 
recently in New York. The tablet 
veiled at exercises attended by a large number 


was ulh- 
of the faculty and former students, the ad- 
dress of presentation being made by the pres- 
ent head of the department of English at Cor- 
nell, Professor M. W. Sampson. 


Dr. Wittiam A. Mowry, prominent in edu- 


cational work in Massachusetts, died on May 


22, at eighty-eight years of age. 

Funps equal in amount to the appropria- 
the federal 
the recently enacted law providing federal aid 


tion made by government under 


for industrial education, will be appropriated 
by the state of Ohio for the salaries of teach- 


ers of agricultural, trade, industrial and home 
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( mic sut cts ] adi t ese funds 
there will | ‘ 1a State Board of Educa 
tior tf six pp ve mbers beside t 
superintendent of publie instruction, not more 
than three of the appointive members being of 
the same political party Che board members 
are to receive no salary 
Mr. Josepn P. CHAMBERLAIN has endowed a 
protessorship of legislation in t} v school of 
( imbia University wit! S150,000 and 


Parkinson has been appointed to 


Wales University College wil] 


£70 000, 


the s uth 


THe Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas will receive for the next biennium 


state revenues the sum of $1,671,535, the lar 


est appropriation in the history of the college 


rhis total includes maintenance of the 
including salaries of officers and teachers. ex 


tension service, eXperiment stations and the 


following permanent improvements 


Dorn itory e900 
Mechanical engineering } ding 75.0 ) 
Physics building 60 
Power house 67,000 


Permanent 
than 


clude an auditorium with seating capacity of 


Improvements amounting to more 


$300,000 now in course of 
3,000 and the buildings for the new school of 
veterinary medicine. 

As already 


the British Association will no 


announced 


i 
annual meeting this year. A formal meet 


will be held in London on July 6 to bridge 
over the gap between the meeting at New 
castle upon-Tyne last year and that which it 
is hoped to hold at Cardiff in 1918 Chere 
will be meetings of the council of the asso 

tion, the general committee, and the com 


ee eat: ndati Tis 


mittee of rec 


Tue list of old boys of Eton College killed 


in the war has been made publi There have 
been 5,300 old Etonians 1 active service ) 
these SOO have been killed, 1.000 wounded. 800 
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mentioned in despatches, and six have re- 


ceived Victoria Crosses, 


THe report of the vice-chancellor on the 
work of the University of London during the 
year 1916-17, according to an abstract in 


Nature, shows that the total number of com- 
missions granted from the outbreak of the war 
1916, to cadets and ex-cadets 
Officers 


to December 31, 
of the university contingent of the 
Training Corps, and to other graduates and 
recommended for 
It is 


recorded that 284 former officers and cadets of 


students of the university 


commissions, was not fewer than 3,111. 
33 other officers recom- 


the contingent, and 


mended for commissions by the university, 


killed. About 21,000 


the university are, or have been, serving with 


have been members of 
The research work normally con- 
attached to the 


increasing degree 


the forces. 
ducted in the 
university has been to an 


laboratories 


directed to the assistance of government de- 
concerned with 
In addition to 
the response made by teachers and qualified 
schools of the 
office for 


partments or other agencies 


the requirements of the war. 


students at the medical hos- 
pitals to the demands of the 


physicians and surgeons, considerable services 


war 


have been rend red to the government in the 
departments of physies, chemistry, physiology, 
metallurgy, and 


pharmacology, bacteriology, 


civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
the commencement exercises were held away 
from the college. Practically all the members 
of the 
of the government service early in May, nearly 


senior class enlisted in some branch 
one hundred of them going to Camp Funston 
at Leon Springs, Texas. On Sunday, June 3, 
President Bizzell held commencement exer- 
cises at Camp Funston and presented diplomas 
to all the training 
camp. Colonel W. 8S. 


the camp, presided and made an address com- 


seniors enrolled in the 


Scott, commander of 
mending the military proficiency of the stu- 
dents of the college and commenting on the 
significance of the occasion. 

Accorpinc to The Journal of Education 
Superintendent Charles S. Meek, of San An- 
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tonio, has had his administration approved by 
both the factions who were bitterly contesting 
the election of a new board of education. One 
mass meeting passed this resolution: 

Be it resolved, (1) That we heartily endorse the 
progress in the public schools under the able ad 
S. Meek, and recom- 


ministration of Professor C. 


mend to the new board a continuance of his serv 
ices and of the poli ies begun by his administra 
tion. 


The other meeting resolved: 
Meek of 


our schools is one of America’s greatest educators 


WHEREAS, Superintendent Charles 8, 


and our board of education was fortunate in se 


curing his able and efficient services and 
WHEREAS the present board of education is di 
rectly responsible for the many successful educa 
tional advantages which have come to the public 
school children of San Antonio: 
Therefore, be it That we, 


of the publie schools of San Antonio in mass con- 


resolved, the patrons 


vention assembled, express our appreciation for the 
Meek, 


mem- 


foreeful and efficient services of Ch irles S. 
superintendent, and also to each and every 
ber of the board for his or her 


behalf of 


present si hool 


ices 1m 


unremunerated serv 


Antonio s¢ hool ‘ hildren. 


faithful and 


the welfare of San 
THE Cornell Alumni News remarks: 
Let us all, 
graduates, make up our minds that the university 


faculty, trustees, alumni and under- 


is going on with its regular work, the performance 
of which in time of war is just as valuable to the 
nation as in time of peace. Let us recognize that 
it is the duty of the young man under military age 
to go to college if he is fitted to go and ean do so, 
in college if he is there and has the 
And not merely the boy who is 
The 


twenty-one and thirty may honorably pursue his 


or to stay 
means to stay. 
under military age. young man _ between 
ordinary vocation until he is called by the govern- 
ment to some particular service. For in entering 
this war America has adopted the principle of se 
lection and has abandoned the old voluntary 


method of 


of us carrying 


recruiting a reserve army. Yet we are 


many over into the new order of 


sentiments appropriate to the obsolete 
We ought to begin to think in the new 
Wilson in 


its present 


things 
order. 


terms. President a recent proclamation 


likened the nation in situation to an 


athletic team and said that what was needed now 


was team-work. National team-work will be pro- 
moted if the universities, and the students of uni- 


versities, will go on with their regular duties until 
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‘rsities and colleges ought to do their regular Norman W. Hart held 1ally 


etively, not apologetically There is a feel : :; 
: 7 und | 
1 a part of the lergra ite } y . | 6¢ ! : : , 
eves 11 | | 
, . 

hat it W De disgrace for a male s + 

i y l id i i I : Ml vf \\ 

( age ft he t | 1 colleg ‘ 4 

lowa 
té r is bor ireas r'} 1 | \ 
? 7 ( 
rities she ild ly 1 +} \ in t sr rs An 
ed ing in vi has not. vet , ; | I 

‘ can make a wise i patriot ‘ t his t ! \\ i 

yz g to ege and fitting } s for it , \l 1X 

t ser 


ed to t depart t of history, and th 1 ersity d For 
time t rf the « ind date s Tf be m dk Dv t { k thre - « | , 
The fellowship in its present s s is had be r . 
r the vear 1917-18 nly Its purpos ] rait ad ! f 
stimulate tudy tern il under t inger stud ‘ ; 
ding and liberal pr es vorld 1 reit . . ( - 
The work vill ( sist i s t ( pressed eY ’ P ! 4 
gation and conti tions on some phas stitute a degr on | 
reneral bject though no specif ! representat t t 
te sul ts are s di pr ganda Universit { iS 
t stered Ch Misses Seabury | ( ] rt necessayr re t g ; leo 
Ww s friend f peace y ely d 


arious peace organizations numerous DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
vays. They are the donors of the prizes given ON THE CLASSICS IN TRANSLATION 





the best orations delivered each year bs the discuss . 
M I t studs ts 1 mm Ay r l col n tra sla sa ‘ ’ 
These orat s are printed d distrib re oe 
it seems it s 
ited every vear by thi Misses S« abury. They mental dist 
form a notable set of essavs, and are used This fact is eae 
y the public-speaking departments of pra Funct Lat ( : 


‘Primary election problems with special ref 

erence to Minnesota.” Third prize, $100, to This jud 

Fred P. Hughes, of the University of Wisco processes 

sin, for his essay entitled, “ Presidential pref mote analos A group of p 


erence primaries.” The Harris Political Sci hear some 1! 
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ance, a favored few can give a technical inter- 
pretation of the whole, and some may be able 
even to reproduce parts of the original. But 
the majority of the hearers would make a very 
poor showing if subjected to such a test; yet 
who would think of using that fact as an argu- 
ment in support of the thesis that the majority 
did not enjoy the musie or profit by its uplift? 

In handling the classics in the original, it is 
one thing to grasp the writer’s thought, and 
find adequate English in 
On account of the limi- 


quite ‘another to 
which to set it forth. 
tation of time, the teacher of the classics can 
not hope to be an instructor in English com- 
position as well; and, as a matter of fact, the 
chief purpose of the translation test is merely 
to make sure that there has been no slip at any 
point the words or 


phrases of the original. the 


relation of 
Moreover, 


regarding 
stu- 
dent’s rendering is usually more or less of an 


performance. Under these cir- 


must be clear that 


impromptu 
cumstances it class-room 
translation is no adequate index of a student’s 
appreciation of the text read. If it were, he 
would not be able to improve it so markedly 
by simply giving a little more time and thought 
to his form of expression. 
Another lurks in the 
vague conception of the classics as a storehouse 
of ideas and facts that only wait a literary 
translation to set them free and make them 
It is true that the 


error more or less 


available for general use. 
classics contain a great store of useful facts 
and ideas; but most of these are already com- 
mon property; and if general content is all 
that is desired, a free paraphrase might in 
forth in a satis- 


them very 


A literary translation sug- 


many cases set 
factory fashion. 
gests somewhat more the form of the original, 
and yet, in the last analysis, its flavor is its 
own. 

What is lost in translation finds a parallel in 
the loss that is sustained when the attempt is 
made to reduce English poetry to prose. One 
thinks of the Hindu who undertook to trans- 
late the hymn “ Rock of Ages,” and began 
thus: “ Very ancient Rock, split for my bene- 
fit.” We smile at this; yet every word is good 
English, and each item in the line is faithfully 
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treated. What is the trouble? Why, simply 
that we have here only the body; the spirit, the 
inspiration, the uplift are gone. 

We think too of the young man who during 
the Civil War was suddenly tranfixed by read 
ing over the door of a recruiting station the 
words: Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 
Had this been rendered into any English you 
please, its challenge would have been gone. 
Horace said it once for all. It can be read 
only in the original. 

It is a great mistake, finally, to suppose that 
a student must pursue the subject of Latin 
many years before he can hope to enter into 
some real appreciation of the literature in the 
original. A striking case in point is the ex- 
perience with the course in vocational Latin in 
the Dorchester ( Mass.) High School. This isa 
two-year course, designed for students who can 
not pursue the subject farther, and whose aim 
in taking Latin is to increase their earning ca- 
pacity in commercial lines by perfecting their 
grasp upon the English language through the 
The work is 


definitely planned to secure this result, and 


mastery of the elements of Latin. 


several careful tests have demonstrated that 
the course is highly successful in this partic- 
ular. The emphasis, naturally, is upon mat- 
ters of spelling and derivation; and a two- 
years’ Latin course of this character would 
seem a most unpromising field for the develop- 
ment of literary appreciation. But a little Vir- 
gil and Catullus was included in the work, and 
even the teachers themselves were surprised at 
the With 


what unexpected by-product, one of them says: 


response. reference to this some- 


The pupils seemed so hungry for something 
spiritual, some relief, as it were, from the matter- 
of-fact detail of their bookkeeping or commercial 
geography, that I am inclined to think the refin- 
ing influence of the literature is one of the im- 
portant features of the course. 


It is not expected that these considerations 
in favor of classics in the original will weigh 
heavily with those who are seeking short-cuts to 
social, industrial and commercial “ efficiency.” 
But such are making a great mistake when 
they shut their eyes to the fact that along 
some bypaths there are blooming rare flowers 
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which are well worth any one’s while to say that we live down ar g the dead 
gather. Artificial flowers are a very poor do you, teaching languages that long ag 
H. C. Nuttine all relation to the modern world? Well, just 


substitue. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA cast your eve at these st ‘ the 
moderns coming t r su rt It w d 
SIMPLIFIED SPELLING straterv, whatever else it 1 vy have 
To tHe Eprror oF ScHoot anp Soctety: I The Conference issued a litth lvance 
have just received a reprint from the Journal brochure. This contains “Six QO) 3 
the National Education Association of an favoring classical training—four them | 
article which | contributed here last vear Presidents of the United Stat $ SO! 
under the title: “ The Museum as the New questions and answers, and a section on “ Mis 
Force in Publie School Development.” The leading Statistics.” In the last we have s 
rticle is not printed as I wrote it, but in de- it were, the Roman short-swor 1 thrust S 
formed spelling of the words “through” and the buckler of the large-l mbed Got! Lat 


has be tied or despised as a \ 


n ] 
study. We 


‘throughout.” I would like to place myself " 
ll, what have vou got to say to the 


record as unalterably opposed to the whole 


principle of deformed spelling which finds an fgures of the United States Com r ol 
entering wedge in the misspelling of these two Education, showing that Latin has st 
words. Henry FairFietp Osporn gained in the s dary school this 
AMERICAN MUSEUM, countrv? In 1915 it had 503,985 pupils 
those schools three times as many ;: your 


New YOrK, 
May 25, 1917 boasted physics, five times as man) 
istry. Only English, history, and algebra led 


Latin. Then there is a galla 


QUOTATIONS Pemguamee 
THE BATTLE OF THE CLASSICS attack upon the champions of the mod 


Ir anybody supposed that the Conference on school who dev 7 es Mier nay oe oe 7 ' 
Classical Studies in Liberal Education at of Latin. It = = — the ene ge 
Princeton, on Saturday, was made up of a =e classics, - ho pride - ea a dig 
lot of despairing professors, fighting in the ‘". —e use of figures, have mishandled and 
last bastion of their creed, he was very much misinterpreted the figures they us And 
mistaken. A glance at the programme, a finally we have the records and ratings 
survey of the speakers, the specimen blasts of classically _— d students, eee eters 
the trumpet before the battle, show that we those who hed no bation oF ee, — 
have to do with an aggressive body prepared conclusion that the former show a “ super! 


to move immediately upon the enemy’s works, O7Y  Tanging from to 165 per cent 

And the men who organized the meetings That this is a complete demonstration, a 
were no set of mere gerund-grinders, with ardent friends of the classics—of whom ™ 
cobwebs on their brains. These children of would be numibe red pars minima u d . ke 
light could show a thing or two to their to believe; but, alas, there is a difficulty Is 
cousins of this world in the matter of skilful it not necessary to know more, to start 


planning. They passed by the Drvasdusts about the ante 
background, of these “superior” students‘ 


who specialize in minuscule and _ pre-Doric 
not be that they take Latin because 


inscriptions, and cast about for men with a May it 


plentiful stock of vis vivida, which we take to they are superior, inst id of being s iperior 


mean “live wires.” And with the crafty because they have taken Latin’ A similar 
aim of seeming to make even their opponents course of reasoning might undertake to shov 


fight on their side, they reached out and gath- that playing 


ered in speakers eminent in science, in medi- boy s, whe reas the fact might be that nly b 8 
cine, in engineering, even in business. You with big muscles went for football. A 
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remember 
much for 


quid nimis is not a bad rule to 


when it comes to claiming too 
Latin. 
Study the classics for a good stvle, we are 


Yet, 


possible to argue in this way more strongly 


and we agree. again, it is 


exhorted, 
than the living facts warrant. Take the very 
published by the Conference. 

Mr. Taft, who believes that 
training is “most helpful in the 
English style.” 


Taft’s own 


‘Six Opinions ” 
One of them is by 
classical 
matter of correct But we all 
what Mr. 
but ponderous, clear but tedious, 
stvle. After him comes Mr. 
the usual effect of 


know style is—orderly 
a good law 
Roosevelt, with 
flood of 
out of a bottle with too small a neck. 
dent Wilson, * Opinion,” 
literature, not of style, yet he 
of the lot 
“There is no 
which is schooled in the 


“We should 


were we nrow 


pouring a words 
Presi- 
in his speaks of 
is the only one 
for style. 
with that 
that will 
capital to 


the wisdom 


hice sense 


who show Ss a 


sanity comparable 


thoughts 
ke t i 


trade on away 


we have inherited.” “ You do not know the 


world until you know the men who have 


tried its wares before you 


it.” Is 


possessed it and 
were ever given your brief run upon 
that 


of studying the classics? We 


sort of writing a necessary consequence 
» could 
think so, for all our prejudices lie that way, 
It was not from the Parthenon 


Hills of Rome that one of the 


but we can’t. 
or the Seven 
great English stvles was borne to the Tllinois 
rail-splitter. There is no absolute proof, or 
invariable rule, either way; for style bloweth 
where it listeth. 

We anticipate 
from the Princeton Classical Conference. No 


much impulse and _ benefit 


discipline can be a “lost cause” which is 
able to rally such adherents and produce such 
The hold a 


place in English teaching if only because Eng- 


itself shot 


credentials. humanities must 


through with 
them. If we Latin 
Greek we shall all the time be aware of blind 


lish literature is 


know nothing of and 


spots in our eyes as we read the masters in 
our own tongue. It is impossible for us not 
to yield to the argument for the classics, but 
that argument, as we have hinted above, ought 
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not to be asked to bear so much as to break 
The life of the classics, too, we must 


whole.—The Nation. 


its back. 
see steadily, and see 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


SOME RECENT BOOKS IN THE ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENT 
with th 
Those set 


‘7 


ting forth the theory of teaching English will 


books concerned 


THE output of 


study of English continues large 


probably be of greatest interest to the majority 
of the readers of SCHOOL AND Society and wil 
noticed first. 


important of them is S. A. Leonard’s 


therefore be Among 
Monograph, “ English Composition as a S 
cial Problem.” } 


Mr. Leonard are applicable to all grades. Hi 


The principles laid down by 


main thesis is that, since expression 


] 


tically always a social matter, the class may 


made into a cooperative social group which w 


furnish (1) the stimulus for writing and talk 


ing, (2) the inspiration to masté 
nd }) the constructive criticism 
The teach r has relativels 


that 


mastery. 


do except most difficult of all 


things—to create the atmosphere of interest 
and fellowship which makes all this possible. 
is prevision 7? oe opposed to 


valuable. A 


The emphasis ot 
revision in composition is very 
different sort of help may be obtained from ¢ 

H. Ward’s “ What Is English?” 2 Negl cting 
the immediate social aspect of composition, he 
centers his attention upon the teacher’s dealing 
with the writing of the individual in the sec- 
ondary school. Although he does give a modi- 
‘f literature, 


a set of 


* mechan- 


cum of attention to the handling 


he himself confesses that the book is 
‘mechanical aids for the teaching 
ics.” Regarded strictly in this light, it is a 
book, for it 


The earnestness of the 


very useful contains numberless 


useful devices. writer, 
expressed through a most vigorous and taking 
style, is likely to blind the reader to the book’s 


self-confessed limitations. In the strictly ele- 


1‘** English Composition as a Social Problem,’’ 
by S. A. Leonard, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1917, 
pp. 201, $0.70. 

2 ‘What is English?’’ by C. H. Ward, Chicago, 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1917, pp. 261, $1.00. 
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mentary field an important publication is M. devoted to the various aspects of composit 
A. Leiper’s “ Language Work in the Elemen- Of those for use in the gener isses only th 
tary Schools,”* a grade by grade outline of Lewis-Hosic book?’ makes any attempt to suj 
the course with modern methods of teaching | 
the important points. There is little, if any- ing—needed This text, lesigned 
thing, strictly new to the well-versed specialist, particularly for the nint dt gved 

it that is precisely Mr. Leiper’s intention; he commends itself by its use Pa 
has summed up in clear form very many of the method and by its constant er 

est methods of elementary school teaching of pul "s own activity | M Pr 
English. Mrs. Powell’s volume on * The Chil Composit .’ 8 issued 
dren’s Library ”4 is centered about the idea for eacl higgh-scho 
that the library, even the public library, should wrought course by an exper ed i 


be a well-articulated part of the public educa ful teacher. It may be used independently or 


tion system. The application of this idea in conjunction with one of t more fort rhet 
volves the consideration of a large portion of oOrics John B Opdy ke 
present-day educational theory and a rather” signed to supplement e text | 
sweeping revision of methods of assigning ref * Working Composit me @ ted 
erence work and “ home” reading. Based as tirely to what t i l t 

s upon several years of special study fol vocational aspect of 1 ect 


ng extended and varied library experience, tains a multitude of suggest for Xx 
s book deserves the attention of all who di- — pression It is worth the t r’s \ 

rect the study of English in either elementary not put to the students’ hands. “ ¢ 

r high school. Kready’s * The Study of Fairy tion Planning san elaborate pl t 
rales” * is another useful book for the teacher f the need 1 methods of o1 mate 


f elementary English. Miss Kready has stud rial before writing The author 


ed the tales and their uses in schools in detail right in saying that we usual 
possibly in too much detail The strength time and effort to t matter, 

f her book is its concreteness; the weakness, ing to emphasize it he ha 

its failure to emphasize large principles under a bit th 

vhich to organize the details. Professor The recent tendeney t 


schools, but on its chosen aspect of the problem — er’s “* Oral English,” v] 

t is helpfu Che 1otat s from the rule mecha : "\ 

books of business houses d the | graphies  composit | 
re @spe hy V l ble +} ¢ | ~ r ¢ nposit . | 


‘*Language Work in the Elementary Schools,’’ 

by M. A. Leiper, Boston, Ginn & Co., 1916, Py 
4‘*The Children’s Library: A Dynamic Factor 
in Edueation,’’ by Sophy H. Powell, New York, E. L. Miller, Boston, Hougt 
The H. W. Wilson Co., 1917, pp. 460 19 


‘*A Study of Fairy Tales,’’ by Laura F. 


Kready, with an introduction by Henry Suzzallo, 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916, pp. 313, $1.40. ‘*Composition Planning New York, D 

6 ** How to Teach Business Correspondence,’’ by +4 
Nathaniel Waring Barnes, Chicago, A. W. Shaw 11 ‘*Oral English,’’ by John M. Brewer, Boston, 


Co., 1916, p. 83. Ginn & Co., 1916, pp. 396, $1 
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only very general directions concerning the 


use of the voice. Miss Knowles’s text!? gives 
the impression of greater formality, possibly 
because the first chapters ate devoted to de- 
livery and because so many reading lessons are 
included. However, directions as to voice are 
general. Some help in the planning of mate- 
rial is given. The vocal technic slighted by 
these authors is just the point chosen for em- 
phasis by Calvin L. Lewis in his “ American 
Speech.” '* This simple manual for training 
in the correct use of the voice is designed for 
the private student who can not afford a coach 
and for the pupils in school. Perhaps a third 
of the slender volume is practise material. 
Those publishers who have no “ business 
English ” upon their lists are hastening to add 
it. Newson’s offering, “ English for Business,” 
by E. H. Webster,'* will meet satisfactorily all 
the demands of the composition work in com- 
mercial classes. The exercises are live and the 
presentation always clear, sometimes pedagog- 
ically skilful. In the Hotchkiss and 
there is a healthful emphasis upon the other 
person and how he will be affected by what is 
There is the conventional treatment of 


letters 


Drew! 


said. 
some- 


About 


85 pages are devoted to the mechanics of writ- 


the types of with illustrations 


times couched in questionable English. 


The treatment throughout is dogmatic. 
716 


ing. 
Smart’s * How to Write 
though not usable for the pupils of a second- 


3usiness Letters,’ 


ary school, will be worth its price upon the 
teacher’s desk. 

For the work in literature there is the usual 
supply of annotated classics. The appearance 
of two collections of ballads in popular school 
series'? indicates an interesting trend in the 


12 ‘*Oral English,’’ by Antoinette Knowles, Bos- 
ton, D. C. Heath & Co., 1916, pp. 361. 

13 ** American Speech,’’ by Calvin L. Lewis, Chi- 
cago, Scott, Foresman & Co., 1916, pp, 246, $0.80. 

14‘* English for Business,’’ by Edward Harlan 
Webster, New York, Newson & Co., 1916, pp. 440. 

15‘*Business English,’’ by George Burton 
Hotchkiss and Celia Anne Drew, New York, Ameri- 
ean Book Co., 1916, pp. 376. 

16 ** How to Write Business Letters,’’ by Walter 
K. Smart, Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1916, pp. 160. 

17‘*A Book of Ballads Old and New,’’ 


selected 
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selection of material for study. Of three new 


histories of literature two are at least possibl 
in the later years of the high school. The 
Rankin and Aikin account!’ is organized by 
types, each of which is traced from its origin t 
recent times. A fifty-page section at the back 
of the book is devoted to a discussion of thes: 


types as types. The plan of the book was dete r- 


mined by the present tendency to arrange t] 
than by 


literature course by types rather 


Aber- 


nethy’s history’® is one of the most voluminous 


chronology, as has been the custom. 


prepared for school use—necessarily so, sinc 
it attempts to give biography in sufficient di 
tail to make it vivid, and at the same time to 
interpret the literature itself. Many supple 
mentary topics for reports by pupils appear at 
the ends of the chapters. 

In the elementary field the reading texts 
maintain their accustomed predominance. <A 
notable new series is that by Baker and Thorn- 


dike. 


Classics ” 


The authors use the title “ Everyday 
2° because they think that that, bet- 
aim, 


indicates their 


those relatively fa- 


ter than anything else, 
include only 


which is to 
miliar things which it is supposed every one 
knows and without which any one must be at 
best a sojourner—not a real citizen—in the 
republic of letters. To read the tables of con- 
tents is for one familiar with standard litera- 
ture almost the same as to peruse the volumes, 
so well known are the Yet the 
books are neither especially difficult nor sol- 


selections. 


emn, for only popular masterpieces have been 


included. In so far as the purpose of the 


and edited by Guido H. Stempel, New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1917, pp. 329. 

‘*English Popular Ballads,’’ edited, with an in- 
troduction, notes and glossary, by Walter Morris 
Hart, Chicago, Scott, Foresman & Co., 1916, pp. 
370. 

18‘* English Literature,’’ by Thomas E. Rankin 
and Wilford M. Aikin, New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1917, pp. 427, $1.20. 

19 ‘* English Literature,’’ by Julian W. Aber- 
nethy, New York, Charles E. Merrill Co., 1916, 
pp. 585. 

20 ** Everyday Classics,’’ by Franklin T. Baker 
and Ashley H. Thorndike, New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1917. 








reading lessons is to put the children into pos- 
session of this literature which is the common 
heritage of all who use the English tongue, the 
books themselves are ample justification of the 
authors’ plan. Stories and poems which have 
so embedded themselves in the culture of a race 
have something vital about them which will 


appeal to children. In so far as the reading 


period is to teach children how to master the 
literature of information, this series needs to 
be supplemented. The helps to study are ade- 
quate, yet restrained. The accompanying man- 
ual makes a clear demand that the selections 
be taught as literature, not as appendices toa 


ourse in ethics. 


The King’s Highway Series?! is notable in 
a very different way, being one of the first at- 
moral training through 


tempts at systematu 


literature. Certain virtues and failings espe- 


cially characteristic of the various stages of 
child life were chosen through a questionnaire 
addressed to teachers. By the same means it 
was determined that the story is more effective 
than the direct exhortation or precept method 
If this 


foundation be really sound, there is little to 


as a means of ethical improvement. 


rr most of the stories 
The free 


use of Bible stories and even direct quotations 


criticize in the series, fi 
are both interesting and well told. 
from the Bible will probably bar it from the 


publie school. The questions at the end of 


each story are healthfully objective, for they 
are confined to reviewing the story, but their 
author lacked the pedagogical skill requisite 
to lead the children deeper into the story than 


they could go alone. If the series does nothing 


1 


more than to he lp break up the old homilétic 


type of Sunday-school teaching, the service 
will not be inconsiderable. 

The Every Child Series has been further 
“A Visit to the and 


augmented. Farm ” 2? 


Series,’’ Eight Vol- 
umes, by E. Hershey Sneath, George Hodges, and 
Henry Hallam Tweedy, New York, The Maemillan 
Co., 1916. 

22‘*A Visit to the Farm,’’ by 
illustrated by Rachel Dixon and Marjorie Hart- 
well, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1916, pp. 130, 
$0.40. 


21‘*The King’s Highway 


Laura A. Large, 
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‘Old Stories Retold” 2% are both decidedly 
mediocre bo 
Men Build ¢ 


excellent in that it presents the vital problems 


‘ks for primary grades. “ How 
‘ 


3” ** for the 


of city planning, but weak in that it casts this 


material a pseudo-dramatie form. Both the 
ca s of literary taste and school-room ex 
perience are against this attempt to sugar-coat 
nformation with ficti H Man Makes 
Markets IS a Satisi tory ¢ m reo 
raphy reader for the grammar grades. The 
general ideas presented will probably not b 
very new to the children, but their detailed il 
ustration will be both interesting and « rht 
ening. The “ Haliburton Fifth Reader” * 
presumably completes the series. Much of the 
material is rather unfamiliar, though on the 
whole of a satisfactory grad The most no 
table characteristic of the book is its selections 
reminiscent of the Confederacy The now 
usual glossaries and questions are quite well 


done. 


Outside the 


series there are severa 


single volumes for the reading work of the 
grades. One of the very best is the “ Voca 
tional Reader ”?? by Park Press I} 

might easily have fallen into the goody-goody 
or the fiction-coated informat tvpe me 


tioned before, but it happily es 
of the selections are straightf 
ratives f achievement, and t 

equally objective and realistic It is vocational 
not in any dry or abstract sense but only 


that the narratives of worl 


stories are 


than of play or study It might have been 
called the Inspirational Reader without mis 
nomer. 

‘Old Stories for Young Readers Laura 
4. Large, New York, The M ( ole 
pp. 22 


24‘*The Building of Cities,’’ by . 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1917, pp. 201, $0.40 
‘How Man Makes Markets,’’ by William B 
Werthner, New York, The Maemillan Co., 1917, 
pp. 200, $0.40 
26 ** Haliburton 


fJoston, D. C. 


Fifth Reader,’’ by M. W. Hal 
Heath & Co., 1916, 

27 ¢* A Reader,’’ b 
with an introduction by J. Adams Puffer, 
fand McNally & Co., 1916, pp. 244 


burton, 


Vocational 
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The City Life Reader” 2° attempts to make 
use of the city child’s different environment to 
enlist his interest, and (less successfully) to 
keep away from subjects of which he is so en- 
tirely ignorant as to be incapable of interest or 
appreciation. The especial merit of the book 
is the lively and inspiring use of activities fa- 
miliar to the city youngster. “ The Country 
Life Reader,” *° on the other hand, is not de- 
signed especially for country children, but to 
quicken all children’s interest in rural scenes 
and occupations. It seems to be entirely of 
the editor’s composition. One may write a 
strong single story of this length, but rarely 
so large a collection of short pieces all of high 
merit—and Mr. Stevenson is no exception. 

The “ Dramatic Reader,” *° which is in 
tended for the junior high school, or corre- 
sponding grades, consists of dramatized selee- 
tions of five standard romances. The idea is 
to provide material which will coax out the 
reserved, unexpressive readers and at the same 
time lure all the children to read some good 
fiction at home. The stories are well chosen 
and the editing skilful. The only doubt as to 
the advisability of using it arises from the 
fact that there are not a few real dramas, great 
dramas, suitable for use in just these grades. 
These selections are easier but of less intrinsic 
value. The “ Cambridge Book of Poetry for 
Children ’ 
ful, vital verse for children—not about them. 


is an excellent collection of cheer- 


To the teacher who is not sure of the sound- 
ness of her own judgment in the selection of 
poetry the book should prove especially useful. 


Che format is worthy of the subject-matter. 
W. W. Hatriei_p 


CHICAGO NORMAL COLLEGE 


28‘*A City Reader for the Fourth Year,’’ by 
Abby Porter Leland, New York, Charles E. Mer- 
rill Co., 1916, pp. 288, $0.56, illustrated. 

29**Country Life Reader,’’ by O. J. Stevenson, 
New York, Scribner’s Sons, 1916, pp. 418. 

80 ‘* Dramatic Reader,’’ by Pearl Beaudry Wood, 
New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1916, pp. 341. 

31‘*The Cambridge Book of Poetry for Chil 
dren,’’ selected and edited by Kenneth Grahame, 
decorations by Maud Fuller, New York, G. P. Put- 


nam ’s Sons, Pp- ORR, 


MOBILIZING BOYS FOR FARM LABOR 
IN response to its urgent appeals to th: 
farmer to double his production, the Massa 
chusetts Public Safety Committee received 
this rejoinder: “If you want us to raise more 
food you must find an available labor sum 
which we have been unable to discover.” Or 
a little investigation was necessary to r 
the truth of the farmers’ contention, and als 
what was more alarming, the fact that becaus 
of the | eh cost of seed, fertilizer, and t 
scarcity of labor, most farmers were plam 
to curtail rather than increase production 

The Public Safety Committee, throug] 
subcommittee on production and conservati 
of food, had been conducting a vigorous ¢ 
paign to increase the supply of food throug 
school and home gardens, factory gardens, ind 
through the farms. It met a ready respons 
from the two first named sources, but it real 
ized that the chief contribution must come 
from farms; other agencies can only supple 
ment, and in all probability can not offset, ex 
cept in a very limited way, the food shortag: 
incident to the enormous demand for export 
food stuffs, and the almost certain congestion 
of our transportation systems. 

From many sources comes incontrovertible 
evidence that we in Massachusetts are facing 
a food shortage and unprecedented high 
prices. Nor is the outlook much brighter in 
many other parts of the country. The best 
that the small gardener can hope for is, that 
by his efforts he may save some cash which he 
will spend for other necessaries. Flour at $20 
per barrel, butter at 75 cents per pound, 20- 
cent milk, and $1.50 per dozen for eggs, are 
all within probability. 

If any one thinks this is an alarmist’s 
statement, let him consider this quotation 
from a carefully considered statement issued 
by the Public Safety Committee: 

New England has 5,000,000 acres less under till- 
age than she had fifty years ago. Massachusetts 
has 54,000 less cows than twenty-five years ago 
Active farming in many of our hill towns in the 
western part of the state has diminished alarm 
ingly. The farming section in Massachusetts has 
been harder hit in the matter of labor than al- 
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t any other, for the proximity of manufactur- 


mos 


g centers paying high wages has caused a tre i 





mendous migration to the cities Many small 
farms are already vacant or idle because the 
7 . . J.H in Sick t t S 
farmer and bis former workmen are manufactur . 
ing machines, shoes, tools or munitions. The high 
price oft grain 1s iriving dairyme! to the wall ' ai , ‘ its 
Lily Boston will probably be confronted with a , 
: ' ‘ 
severe shor ige of milk, and the Do try! en re . 
port to our committee that fhiity per cent of the M st 
ks in some of our best producing sections will Ad ry] r tt , 
be slaughtered within the next two months re A Wr 4 uN . 
Massac etts produces in nor | times less Bure 
than one fift f the food required [Two 8. W.1 
shieda af th: P : 2p eae Se , 
t rd I its area Al it five per cent I ir ; ; a , tA 
SUU,0UU are eng ed gl tul pursuits 2 ¢ : vou 
Ilow shall the rer der be fed except by 
ring effort t ring under cultivation \ ter e ol erint t 
every acre of land that can be made available? in the neighborhood of Bost 
It has beet mmon saving in Massachu April 24, and theu erat I ) 
tts for 1 re tha tu vears tl +t th, bor Am ] . 4 Hn, +. 47 ‘ 7 | 
edit i Catia, seit cles Massachusetts Superintendents’ A 
These were some of the factors it tua t a meeting i State H \ 
‘ which the members of the Publie Safety endorsed the g r | | t 
hal for | r were tf | April r t 





the farmer s his problem of getting mor May 2, 
labor. They answered it by saying sent to every superintendent of 
so} ] r . . + 4 ; ; 
Mobilize the school boys; keep those under six 
teen at home to work on home, school and com 
MASSA‘ ET?! COM MIT F I ( SAFETY 
munity gardens: enlist the high-school boys be is , 
De} rtm t f Mol f Sec} hoy f 


tween sixteen and eighteen, too young for military 








| or naval service, but old enough to render real 
service move them where farm labor is needed; PLAN FOR COOPERATING SCHOOLS IN 
make them understand that enlistment for farm MASSACHUSETTS 
Service 18S in all Ways as patriotic as any other 1. The field of f 1 produet a ¢ , i 
service for the nation’s defense with the intention that boys aixtes ea f 
Having determined upon this plan, the their i n ties work 
chairman of the Public Safety Committee F aome gat Boys of sixte 
was emp wered to ippoint a subcommittee to ; oF are asked is : . 
formulate the detailed scheme, arrange for ete _ 7 . 
; enlistment and placement, in short to act as ; te : nan ee ae 
the administrative board. = ean dite ten tes Gol — 
The me mbe rs of the office staff are } - yy A br 
F. ws Thompson, assistant superinten lent ot The Nat s Servic then the 
schools, Boston, chairman. seal of the ¢ nw t f wed by ‘‘ Food 
W. I. Hamilton, agent, Massachusetts Board of Production’’ } in | ral lischarge, similar 
Educ ation, Bost n, Sec retary. to a disch irge trom the army ( taining the sig 
C. S. Clark, superintendent of schools, Somerville. nature of the governor, will be issued to the boys 
Bernard Sheridan, superintendent of schools, Law-  suecessfully completing their service on farms 
rence. c) undoubtedly most, if not all, of the New Eng 
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recognition to 
salled out for this service. Tufts, Boston 
University, Institute of Technology and Massachu- 
setts Agricultural, have agreed to give a trial term 


land colleges will give suitable 


seniors 


or year to such candidates as present an honorable 
discharge, without further entrance requirements, 
provided their school work was satisfactory up to 
the time of leaving, and the principal so recom- 
mends, 

3. The existing school organization will be used 
so far as possible for conducting the enterprise 
For each twenty-five boys enlisted a supervisor 
must be appointed; this supervisor must be a male 
teacher of strong ability in the local school or- 
ganization. (A circular will be issued on the du- 
ties of the supervisor.) In each town where there 
are several supervisors there should be a head 
supervisor, either the superintendent of schools or 
the principal of the high school. A general head 
supervisor will be in charge of the organization, 
with an office and telephone at the State House, 
Committee on Publie Safety. The administrative 
machinery will permit of information, orders, ad- 
vice, ete., traveling either from below to the top, 
or from the top down. 
assistance in 


4. Financial administering the 


project is necessary. Each supervisor of twenty- 
this 


same sum ($100) should be paid to each local head 


five boys should be given a fixed sum ($100); 
supervisor. This is for expense and is not intended 
for profit. This money may be obtained from local 
contingent fund, additional appropriation or by 
subscription. 

5. An agreed upon minimum wage has been fixed, 
viz.: First week: No wages; allowance of $2 for 
expenses, etc.; thereafter, (a) boy living on farm, 
not less than $4 a week and board; (b) boy living 
at home, not less than $6 a week. (Six days con- 
stitute a week.) 

6. A form of enlistment card has been adopted 
and is available for distribution from the office of 
the general head supervisor (State House). 

7. The issuance of the honorable discharge will 
be controlled by the general head supervisor (Com- 
mittee on Public Safety) so that it will mean the 
same thing in every community and for every boy. 

8. Procedure—(a) Arrange to grant high-school 
credits to boys in good standing immediately on 
taking definite service. 

(b) Enroll boys (card provided) who are ready 
and willing for this service. Secure parents’ con- 
sent, and school physician’s endorsement. 

(c) Enlist boys (ecard provided) only when de- 


tailed for work. Badge is then loaned to the boy, 
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who signs a receipt; it is returnable in case of un- 
satisfactory conduct or service. 

(d) Appoint supervisors responsible for know- 
ing that the physical and moral conditions of the 
place of employment are satisfactory, that suit 
able boys are detailed, and that both boys and 
farmers get ‘‘a square deal.’’ 

(e) Cooperate with Farm Bureaus. 

(f) School officials, superintendents and mem- 
bers of School Committees should urge farmers 
and others to increased food production, by taking 
advantage of this source of labor. Also, urge that 
the boys will persevere, and prove efficient. 

9. If local conditions require, camps for the boys 
will be established, in which case Dr. T. F. Har- 
rington, medical expert for the State Board of 
Labor and Industries, will act as adviser in all mat- 
ters relating to health, camp sanitation and gen- 
eral living conditions. An expert on camps (name 
to be announced later) will serve on the executive 
committee to standardize and inspect camps, equip- 
ment, lay-out and food supplies. 

10. Farm districts will be assigned head super 
visors, who will be asked to visit and cooperate with 
local agencies for production and conservation of 
food. 

The cooperation of farm bureaus and of 
county agents has been secured; through them 
hundreds of circulars and labor contract forms 
are being circulated to farmers. Chairmen of 
public safety committees in the towns and 
cities throughout the state are being urged 
secure the cooperation of owners of large es 
tates, and, by using the labor, cultivate in 
creased acreage as a patriotic duty. Favorabl 
replies are coming in. 


RESULTS UP TO JUNE 1 


500 boys released from school work on homé¢ 
These 


boys are from sixteen to eighteen years old 


farms, or living in farmers’ houses. 


from high schools and from state-aided voca- 
tional agricultural schools and departments. 
200 boys arranged to be released by June 10. 
200 boys working by day living at home. 
9 camps established. 
3 camps in process of establishment. 
Between 400 and 500 boys will be living in 
camps. 
The response from the boys has been just 
what could be expected of sturdy American 
ey, and 


boys; they have risen to the emerge: 
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they will put through the work assigned them 
in the same spirit their older brothers will fight 
by air, land and water. We can distribute 
2.500 boys from senior and junior classes in 
our high schools on twenty-four hours’ notice. 

Will the farmer accept the labor? Yes, when 
he can be assured that he will be able at least 

time He 


sort of a price guarantee; at 


to “ break-even” at harvest must 


have some pres- 
ent he can not and is not financially able to 
gamble on futures. Business men, banks and 
dealers must cooperate in guaranteeing a mar- 


ket for 
ments of this sort are being pushed as rapidly 


potatoes, corn and beans. Arrange- 


as possible. One thing is sure—we have se- 
cured a visible source of labor at a fixed price. 
Nobody can foretell what wages other sorts of 
labor will command before September first. 
From the nature of the case, this can not be 
a record of accomplishments. Knowing that 


the labor situation is a troublesome one in 
many parts of the country, this statement has 
been prepared in the hope that the plan may 
be helpful elsewhere, as well as in Massachu- 


setts. 


If the war should end next week, the 
this 


brought back to normal levels in less than five 


food supplies of country could not be 


years. The committee believes that the cam- 
paign for production and conservation of food, 
and the organization of labor and other re- 
sources will go forward for at least that length 
of time. 

this year, we shall capitalize next year. 
W. I. HamiLton 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Whatever experience we accumulate 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 

TEACHERS’ ESTIMATES OF SUPERVISORS? 

THE aim of this experiment was to discover 
some of the qualities of supervisors most ap- 
preciated by teachers. 

The question, “ Briefly describe especially 
helpful schemes for the supervision of instruc- 
tion followed by principals and superintend- 
ents you have known,” was asked one of Pro- 
fessor McMurry’s classes in supervision at 

1 From the Laboratory of Experimental Educa- 
tion of Brown University. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, dur 
ing the summer of 1916. At the same time, 


the question * Name the most noteworthy qual- 


ities of efficiency of all the school principals, 


superintendents and other supervisors with 


whom you have ever worked,” was put to one 
of Professor Hollingworth’s classes in applied 
The same question was asked two 


ndary edu 


psychology. 
of Professor Briggs’ classes in se 
and also a dozen teachers selected at 

More 
was put to Professor Colvin’s seminar in ex- 
Brown 


and to the writer’s extension class in 


cation, 


random. recently the following query 


perimental education at University, 
educa- 
tional psychology at the Rhode Island Normal 
School: “ Name the best qualities of the best 
school principals or other supervisors with 
whom you have ever worked.” 

Each of the questions brought replies which 
include both purely personal characteristics 
The first 
but 
rhe 


second and the third questions elicited both 


and special supervisory practises 
question resulted in stress upon practise 
did not exclude qualities of character 
An interesting commentary upon the whole 
situation is the fact that of about four hundred 
teachers interrogated at Teachers College only 
twelve per cent. had anything to say, although 
no one was required to sign his statement 
This indifference may indicate either unthink- 
ing acquiescence to 


present supervision, or 


hesitancy to criticize superior officers whom 
experience has led teachers into the habit of 
accepting without comment, both during the 
period of employment and afterward. On the 
other hand, it may mean that no noteworthy 
qualities of excellence in the supervisor im 
pressed themselves upon the supervised. This 
seems the more plausible conclusion, because 
the questions called for positive rather than 
negative comment. 

A few, however, waxed eloquent. All the 
Rhode Island teachers who were interrogated 
responded freely and frankly. In many in- 
stances the Columbia summer students signed 
their replies, even going so far as to mention 
the names of their supervisory officers, whom 
they either praised or censured. The following 


results were deduced from the answers received 
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from one hundred teachers of experience—fifty 
hailing all the way from California to New 
York and from Saskatchewan to Florida, the 
other fifty from Rhode Island. Points in favor 
of the results obtained are: (1) The widely 
separated localities represented; (2) the neces- 
sarily progressive and analytical types of mind 
attracted to Columbia summer school; (3) the 
fact that many of the persons questioned are 
themselves supervisors, principals or superin- 
tendents with definite points of view with re- 
gard to the requirements of their work. 

The descriptive terms used in these esti- 
mates necessarily overlap. They are also open 
to varied interpretation because of the elastic- 
In case of 
omitted. 


ity of the expressions employed. 
doubt, however, the 
Low percentages of agreement upon the most 


comment was 
appreciated qualities of supervisors indicate 
that no real standard has been set. In any 
school system, requirements for pupils are defi- 
nitely formulated. Much thought, also, has 
been given to the question of standardizing the 
requirements for teachers. No doubt each 
supervisor follows an ideal of his own, but for 
those whose ideals need clarifying or strength- 
definite standard 


less 


more or 
For efficient management of 


ening, some 
seems desirable. 
any kind, standardization of the best practise 
has been found economically indispensable. 
To formulate such requirements the opinions 
of teachers should not be disregarded. Just as 
the pupil knows the teacher better than the 
principal does, so do the teachers know the 
supervisory officer better than it is possible for 
any occasional observer to do. 

Because in this experiment the number of 
qualities or practises vary in number with the 
different persons interrogated, and because in 
some instances the same quality was men- 
tioned more than once, in different words, by 
the same subject, tally was kept of the number 
of persons mentioning a quality. From this 
record of the popularity of each quality noted, 
The 
quality receiving the highest number of votes 
was friendly sympathy or kindly encourage- 
For the 


percentages of frequency were reckoned. 


ment, with a percentage of fifty-five. 
sake of brevity this might be called kindness. 
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In a former experiment? the same quality re- 
ceived the largest number of votes among 150 
normal-school girls, 253 high-school boys and 
139 high-school girls, in estimating the best 
qualities of the best teachers they ever had. 
The percentage of frequency for normal-schoo] 
girls was 94, for high-school boys 56 and for 
high-school girls 75. So far, it seems that in 
school work this simple Christian virtue is 
more than other quality, 
either affective or intellectual. 


appreciated any 

The next requirement is the practise of 
thorough and systematic individual inspection 
and supervision, represented by 48 per cent. 
frequency. In explaining this requisite, spe- 
cial reference was made to teachers’ meetings 
Thirty-five per 
cent. spoke in favor of meetings in which the 


and methods of inspection. 


presentation and criticism of type lessons are 
conducted. Votes were evenly divided for 
demonstration lessons by successful teachers 
and by the supervisory officer himself. Five 
per cent. appreciated the necessity of keeping 
to the point in teachers’ meetings. Five per 
cent. were in favor of discussing at these meet- 
ings working aims in instruction. Six per 
cent. mentioned the value of frequent inspec- 
tion of class-room work, and 8 per cent. the ad- 
vantage of personal conferences. Five per 
cent. approved of the supervisor’s taking an ac- 
tive part in the regular recitation along with 
the teacher and the pupils. Nine per cent. 
commended the system of marking teachers on 
such qualities of efficiency as discipline, teach- 
ing power, neatness of room and holding in- 
terest of pupils. A schedule of demonstration 
lessons for the year was mentioned by one sub- 
ject. to this 
teacher presented either a type lesson or an 
educational topic for discussion. Another sub- 
ject commended mimeographed outlines of 


According arrangement, each 


topics to be discussed at teachers’ meetings. 
One superintendent was praised because he 
examined the written work of the pupils, two 
others because they knew personally all the 
One scheme, men- 


children in the schools. 


tioned as being used successfully in Colorado, 
2‘*Pupils’ Estimates of Teachers,’’ G. E. Bird, 
Journal of Educational Psychology, January, 1917. 
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between the opinions of men and of women 
(P.E. 


estimates of teachers (P.E. 


.07) and .80 between boys’ and girls’ 
01), in each in- 
stance reckoned from percentages of frequency 
of qualities most appreciated. 

The second step in the experiment consisted 
in making an abridged list of qualities based 
on the requirements already suggested, in some 
instances combining terms or substituting 
These, presented in a random order, 
thirty-six New England 
teachers, in follows: (1) 
Executive ability (including skilful manage- 
ment of the larger and more difficult elements 
of the situation); (2) tact; (3) cooperation 
with teachers (with emphasis upon loyalty and 


others. 
were arranged by 


order of choice as 


support); (4) systematic, individual supervi- 
sion; (5) kindness or sympathy; (6) leadership 
in the community; (7) originality (including 
initiative); (8) broad scholarship. To deter- 
mine the rank of each quality, the median and 
the average were considered. The changed 
position of the fifth quality, which in the first 
had the fre- 


quency, no doubt indicates a more careful com- 


instance largest percentage of 
parison, for determining relative values. 

Several teachers suggested that the terms 
tact and cooperation might be included in 
kindness. After drawing the inference that 
these requirements may have interfered with 
one another in the final arrangement, the lst 
and reduced to five requi- 
arrenged in the following 


was again revised, 


sites, which were 


order by eighteen of the same teachers: (1 


Executive ability; (2) sympathy or kindness; 
(3) individual supervision; (4) originality or 
initiative; (5) leadership in the community. 
Broad scholarship was omitted because of its 
low rank in the former arrangement. This 
final list, which is the result of much weeding 
out, is an approach to a standard, showing at 
least which qualities survive and persist. 

A consideration of the requirements of larger 
groups of teachers, of school boards, of super- 
visors themselves, and of other interested citi- 
zens ought to suggest fruitful possibilities for 
the standardization of the qualities of efficiency 
desirable for school superintendents, principals 
Such procedure would 


and other supervisors. 
tend to lessen the present undercurrent of dis- 
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satisfaction among those teachers who can not 
cheerfully follow the kind of supervision which 
in Many instances they are called upon to ac- 
cept. The reticence of the three hundred fifty, 
who had nothing to say, is significant. The 
returns point to an emphasis upon executive 
ability, which in its last analysis means mas- 
tery of the larger elements of the situation; 
kindness or sympathy, and systematic super- 
vision of individual work. When these re- 
quirements become a matter of course, making 
a foundation for more specific methods of 
practise, supervision will be placed upon a 
more scientific basis productive of finer and 


more efficient results. 


TEACHERS’ ESTIMATES OF SUPERVISORS 
Estimates of 100 Teachers 


Percentages of 


Qualities Frequency 
Kindness or sympathy .......... 55 
Systematic individual supervision. 48 
CRORGTRRIOR .cccccccecvvcscsoes 16 
ETN EE nec aciccccsoes 10 
Professional knowledge ......... 10 
pe TT TTT TT TTT 8 
Leadership in the community .... 8 
Reliable judgment ............. 7 
Broad scholarship .............. § 


ORDER OF MERIT METHOD 
Estimates of 36 Teachers 


Qualities Median Average Rank 
Executive ability..... 2 2.2 l 
Ree = 3 6 2 
Cooperation ebepethe 4 3.9 3 
Systematic supervision 4 4 4 
Kindness or sympathy..... 4 4.3 5 
Leadership in community .. 5 4.9 6 
CII, itnckrkacrececten sesccss .| 6 5.9 7 
Broad scholarship....... sali 8 6.6 8 

Estimates of 18 Teachers 

Qualities Median Average Rank 
Executive ability.................++. ] 1.5 1 
Sympathy or kindness........ 25 3.2 | 2 
Individual supervision.... ......... 3.5 3.3 3 
QUID «cscs ccstvesvescene man | 3.6 4 
Leadership in community... 4 4.2 5 
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